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in the heavens ; a bland light diffused itself over the severities of the 
season ; there seemed something of bloom, or warmth of coloring, in 
that blue break of the skies. How fair an induction to the final rest ! ' " 
— pp. 522-526. 



Art. VII. — The Heir of Redely fe. By the Author of " The 
Two Guardians," "Henrietta's Wish," "The Kings of 
England," etc., etc. Eighth Thousand. New York : D. H. 
Appleton & Co. 1854. 2 vols. 

Heartsease : or the Brother's Wife. By the Author of " The 
Heir of Redclyffe." New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 
2 vols. 

No large share of the triumphs of the pen has hitherto be- 
longed to woman. We have yet to learn that since the crea- 
tion she has ever contributed any very important volume to 
the library of science. Mrs. Sommerville accomplished not 
the least of her achievements in reading what was written by 
Laplace. In spite of the agreeable memoirs with which we 
have been favored by Miss Pardoe, Miss Strickland, and 
others, and the more ambitious efforts of Anna Comnena 
and of Catherine Macaulay, the standard history which is to 
bear a feminine name in the author's place upon its title-page 
is still to be written. No woman has ever yet reached a high 
eminence as a metaphysician, unless we are to except the 
pillory-like eminence to which Miss Martineau has just 
climbed, upon her compend of Comte's Positive Philosophy ; 
and from the tumble of the almost mythical Sappho to the 
rise of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, scarcely a woman wrote 
poetry. 

That this fact is owing to natural incapacity in the sex, we 
do not say, and no one knows. Uncultivated and unenriched, 
as well as naturally sterile brains, have very probably had much 
to do with it. Few women have been, like Sappho and Mrs. 
Browning, adepts in Greek. If we had statistics to show the 
immense number of men, and the scanty list of women, who 
have received a liberal education, and the relative proportion 
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of those of each sex who have attained a respectable rank as 
writers, that proportion would, we suspect, greatly preponder- 
ate on the side of the latter. The argument from this com- 
parison, however, would not be conclusive; for of the few 
highly educated women, the greater part have earned their 
superior culture by an early display of uncommon native 
powers. The dunce at the foot of the lowest class in the 
Boston Latin School stands a fair chance of having whipped 
into him a goodly proportion of the learning that was the 
pride of the high-born beauty, Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue. 

Furthermore, while her haughty brother has been seeking 
the laurel crown in this world's highest places, many a sweet 
soul has in its low and shady by-paths been quietly winning 
for her brows, while yet she dreamed not of it, the saintly 
halo. If he has been wiser than she, it has too often been as 
the children of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. Her greatness, like that of her Master, 
has been proving itself by her being least of all and servant of 
all. Her pure dramas, unprinted, have been acted with those 
kindred intelligences who, like her, do not disdain to be " all 
ministering spirits," for their only spectators and audience; 
and her unselfish cares and unshrinking devotion to the good 
of others may well have forced her to leave the earth with the 
unconscious poetry of her life unwritten, save by the pen of 
Heaven's recording angel, and in the memories of those who 
loved her, — though, perhaps, none too well, if she was not 
beautiful and gay. 

Still woman has her work to do in literature, — a work 
there, as elsewhere, indispensable to the highest welfare of 
mankind ; though, by saying that she has her work, we by no 
means intend to imply that she is not to have her play. If all 
of the one, and none of the other, made Jack a dull boy, what 
sort of a girl will it make of his Gill ? There has been quite 
too much, already, of this half-arrogant, half-sentimental, dic- 
tatorial cant. If she seeks earthly at the expense of heavenly 
glory, and deserts her appointed paths of domestic and social 
duty for the more ambitious ones of literature and art, she 
lowers herself, no doubt, beneath the level of the humblest 
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faithful servant drudging at her side ; but is not this equally 
true of the man who, under pretences however lofty, deserts 
his, as imperatively appointed, though different, paths of 
domestic and social duty ? " If any man," says the uncom- 
promising St. Paul, " provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel." One moral code for all alike is the 
only moral code. We are weary of censures passed upon, 
and of apologies made for, literary women as such. If they 
can find amusement or solace in the (to most persons) ex- 
ceedingly hard labor of book-making, we cannot see why the 
sole motive that induces them to take up the pen need always 
be the stereotyped one of assisting their husbands, or sup- 
porting their young families; or by what right any one 
should take it upon himself to restrict them to the province of 
ethics and didactics. Let the kingdom of art and letters re- 
semble the kingdom of heaven, in that there is in it neither 
male nor female, bond nor free, and resemble it also in its 
purity. Whatever demands the sacrifice of any duty, and has 
not its source, its tendency, and its end in innocence, may not 
be innocently written, carved, or painted by any man; and 
whatsoever demands the sacrifice of no duty, and has its 
source, its tendency, and its end in innocence, may innocently 
be written, carved, or painted by any woman, though it have 
no more immediate and palpable utility than the beams of 
the stars, or the spray of the waves, or the scent of the roses. 
The spirit that can see only waste in whatever does not im- 
mediately promote the production of bread and butter, is not 
precisely the spirit of the universe. Indeed, where people in 
general will have sugar-plums, and confectioners in general 
paint them with ochre and corrosive sublimate and flavor 
them with alcohol, some thanks are due to any who have the 
skill and the will to forestall the market with a commodity at 
once sweet and harmless. 

Thanks innumerable to the few who, like her some of 
whose writings we are presently to consider, have and prac- 
tise the inspired art at once to charm, to soothe, and to hallow. 
Next to the Bible, the reading of fiction is probably the most 
important of all reading to the young, — the most important for 

vol. lxxx. — no. 167. 38 
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good or for evil. We do not believe ourselves to be speak- 
ing very extravagantly, when we say that the impressible 
soul, freely drugged in its youth with the inebriating produc- 
tions of Byron and Bulwer, is in most cases stinted in its 
nobler growth for the whole period of its earthly life ; and if 
we wished to furnish an antidote or substitute for these, it is 
to the writings of some women that we should instinctively 
turn. 

In one most fascinating department of literature, that of 
the novel of domestic life, we think the gentler sex, if not un- 
equalled, quite unsurpassed ; and we are glad to be able to 
prop up our opinion with that of so great a master in a kin- 
dred vein as Sir Walter Scott, who says, in speaking of Miss 
Austen : " That young lady had a talent for describing the 
involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary life, 
which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The 
Big Bow-wow strain I can do myself like any now going. 

Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen, have all given portraits of 

real society, far superior to anything man — proud man — 
has produced of the like nature." 

The women have done this, in some respects, better, it seems 
to us, since these words were written. At least, if they have 
presented us with fewer and less exact daguerreotypes of the 
surface of society, they have revealed to us more of its ge- 
ology and astronomy, its heights and the secret agencies of 
its depths. We say nothing now of Miss Edgeworth, because 
we cannot say enough. The debt which mankind, and 
especially womankind, owes to her is incalculable. It would 
be ungrateful to her venerable shade to allude to the defects 
of her works without recounting a due proportion of their 
merits ; and for that the whole of the scanty space accorded 
to us would scarcely suffice. Of Miss Ferrier we know too 
little to speak with confidence ; perhaps because that very 
little did not incline us to know more. We found her too 
exclusively and harshly satirical. There was too little salt, 
and too much vitriol, in her vinegar. We share in the 
scruples of a whimsical friend of ours, who had his doubts 
about the pickles on the dinner-table of an anatomist. Pulled 
to pieces, pickled, people are not altogether to our taste. 
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Miss Austen's characters are perfectly, faultlessly delineated ; 
but were they worth delineating at all ? Some of them are 
clever. Some of them are good. Are they, any of them, 
interesting, elevated, or elevating ? We shut them up in the 
books where they respectively belong, with no sigh of regret 
that they can never come out, but rather with one of relief, 
like that with which we close the door on a family of re- 
spectable bores, who have happily brought their parting call 
to a conclusion, and are off, with very flattering prospects, for 
California, while we rejoice that they are likely to do so well, 
and that we are likely to have no more to do with them. In 
pathos, grace, and spirituality, all the female novelists with 
whose writings we are acquainted, contemporary with or 
prior to Sir Walter Scott, have been excelled by some of 
their successors. 

Among these lights of our day, no contemptible place is to 
be taken, nay, has been taken already, by Miss Yonge, if we 
are right in attributing to her the authorship of the books 
whose titles stand at the head of this article. We are sorry 
that it is in our power to give our readers little information 
about her. We understand her to be pleasing, unaffected, 
and young ; though, original in this as in other things, she ven- 
tures to depart from the custom which requires, according to 
the precedent established in the last century by Miss Burney, 
that maidens who write popular novels should be only seven- 
teen ; but for the rest we must refer them, if they still need 
such reference, to her books. 

We find from the title-page of our own much bewept 
American reprint of " The Heir of Redclyffe," that its author 
is the author also of " The Three Guardians," " Henrietta's 
Wish," and " The Kings of England." Whether these tales 
ever crossed the water, or ever were read, or even deserved to 
be, on the other side of it, we cannot tell. The first of her 
writings that made a sensation here was the " Heir " ; and 
what a sensation it was ! Referring- to the remains of the 
tear-washed covers of the copy aforesaid, we find that it 
belonged to the "eighth thousand." How many thousand 
have been issued before and since by its publishers and by 
others, to supply the demand for new, and the places of 
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drowned, dissolved, or swept away old copies, we do not 
attempt to conjecture. Taking no problematical approxima- 
tion, but the ascertained number, for the basis of our calcula- 
tion, and assuming that each copy had, on an average, two 
readers only, we obtain a total, evidently far below the truth, 
of at least sixteen thousand weepers and wailers ; for the 
man, woman, or child who could read it with dry eyes is yet 
undiscovered, though promised a lucrative place in Barnum's 
Museum, beside the member " of one of the second families 
in Virginia." Not individuals merely, but households, con- 
sisting in great part of tender-hearted young damsels, were 
plunged into mourning. Handkerchiefs of all sorts and sizes, 
from the square yard of blushing bandanna to the square 
inch of snowy, misty muslin, 

"wrought with curious art, 
Were filled with waters that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convnlsion rent apart, 
Are running all to waste." 

The soldier, the divine, the seamstress, the lawyer, the grocer- 
boy, the belle, and the hair-dresser peeping over her shoulder, 
joined in full cry, according to their different modes of lacry- 
mation, over that lowly grave under the chestnut-trees of a far 
and foreign soil; and well they might! With a tolerable 
acquaintance with fictitious heroes, (not to speak of real 
ones,) from Sir Charles Grandison down to the nursery idol 
Carlton, we have little hesitation in pronouncing Sir Guy 
Morville of RedclyfFe, Baronet, the most admirable one that 
we ever met with, in story or out. The glorious, joyous 
boy, the brilliant, ardent, chivalrous child of genius and of 
fortune, crowned with the beauty of his early holiness, and 
overshadowed with the darkness of his hereditary doom, and 
the soft and touching sadness of his early death, — what a 
creation is there ! what a vision ! 

"We scarcely know which to admire the most, his goodness 
or simplicity. It is not glued to the outside of his char- 
acter in a hard, thin, dry veneering, to scratch one's fingers 
at a touch and come off at a rub, but planted in the conge- 
nial, virgin soil of his warm young heart, and springing forth, 
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with flowers as well as fruit, in rich, spontaneous luxuriance, 
through every look, word, and action. His laugh, his whistle, 
and his song grow into our store of sweetest recollections, 
and linger there like dear household memories of our own. 
On the rocky, solitary hill-side of his fierce temptation, dash- 
ing down beneath him, with a struggle like that which parts 
soul from body, the fury of his too just anger, — tossing in his 
little boat through the storm, when even the hardy fishermen, 
but for him, would have shrunk back from the rescue of the 
shipwrecked sailors, — in the church with his sad thoughts, in 
the cathedral with his Amy, kindling the imagination of the 
painter with the impassioned reverence of his look, — above 
her in the fine scene on the Alps, where she hangs between 
this world and the other, with his quick foot, strong hand, 
few words, and pale agony, — by the sick-bed of his unprovoked 
and implacable enemy, — on his own patient death-bed, — he 
is always the model of sublime and beautiful early manhood, 
while all this time his excellence lies hid from his own eyes, 
beneath his adoring contemplation of that perfection which 
is more than human. 

We have heard his character censured as unnatural. It 
would be more just to call it simply unique. We are too apt 
to forget the composite nature of humanity. Every human 
heart is an egg, in which an angel and a fiend are hatched 
together, to struggle for the empire of the soul. That, — poor, 
unsteady, wavering thing! — in bootless hope of peace through 
compromise, yields itself to the sway sometimes of one, some- 
times of the other ; and hence proceed the miserable vacilla- 
tions of our lives. Some few there are, however, who, wise 
enough to discern that conflict there must be, till one of the 
belligerents is laid in chains under his rival's feet, and shrink- 
ing, as we all should, could we only be brought to look the 
issue fairly in the face, from the undivided dominion of the 
fiend, fight out the battle with him once for all before he can 
break forth in outward sin, put him down, and keep him 
under strictest watch and ward, till they are safe in the visible 
presence of Him, who, mighty as when he healed the demo- 
niac of Gadara, alone can send the evil spirit howling to its 
own dark place. Others go on, with no continuous aim or 
38* 
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purpose, from bad to worse, until the disheartened angel pines 
and dies, leaving behind him only the embryo of the undying 
worm, which at last, in remorse, and in the anguish unspeak- 
able of hungering and thirsting for better things once near, is 
to creep forth to gnaw the soul for ages, or for ever. To the 
former class belongs Guy. His is not an unnatural character ; 
and if to its uncommon moral excellence he joins the charm 
of intellectual and social graces scarcely less infrequent, the 
conjunction is rare rather than incongruous. The book, like 
the hero, dawns upon us very gradually, and, unlike him, per- 
haps even too gradually. Its author has yet to learn the 
invaluable art of vigorous condensation'; and she might 
do well to go to Shakespeare, or Alfieri, for lessons in the 
craft of making a very few words that people do say imply a 
great many that they do not say. Her style is unstudied, 
even to carelessness. Its perfect freedom from pretension, 
and from all parade of originality, is among the most remark- 
able things about it. The characters move round the arena 
at first, as they are successively led in, as quietly as Kalapsza's 
horses, and show their mettle as satisfactorily when the fit 
time comes. 

In the strongest contrast with the passionate, penitent, dis- 
ciplined Guy, is his cousin, the Captain, — that perfect young 
man, who never from his birth gave any one an hour's anxiety 
about him. Towards the end of the first volume the wrath 
of the reader is excited by him to such a degree, that it seems 
as if nothing short of the instant infliction upon him of a 
manteamiento, as thorough as that which Sancho Panza en- 
dured at the hands of the inn-keeper and his crew, seems 
capable of appeasing it. Before the close of the second, 
however, that wrath is wellnigh satisfied by the ingenious 
poetical justice that overtakes him, and by the crushing ago- 
nies of his remorse and grief, that reveal much genuine noble- 
ness under the rubbish of his self-conceit. Men of his stamp 
may well be blinded, almost to their destruction and to the 
destruction of others, whom, if they could see the truth, they 
would die to save, by the insidious, subtle devil of self- 
worship, with the dazzling glare of their own specious vir- 
tues. Those very virtues hedge round their faults, and guard 
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them so narrowly that they cannot discern them. Their near 
approach to external perfection is their snare. Their short- 
comings are so microscopic as to be invisible ; and thus the 
causes of them are unsought, undiscovered, and unrepaired, 
until some great and unexpected backsliding, whelming them 
in confusion and dismay, overthrows their fancied, perhaps to 
make room for the foundation of their real, security. Their 
delusions are sometimes more deserving of pity than of un- 
sparing condemnation. They usually commence, it is likely, 
at an inexperienced and almost irresponsible age, — even in the 
nursery ; where the studious, quiet, inoffensive child is highly 
and habitually praised for a " goodness " which may be purely 
negative, and compatible with pride, jealousy, selfishness, and 
other most dangerous sins ; while the little, thoughtless, affec- 
tionate, troublesome romp, that loves its playmates as well as 
its plays with all its heart, and devotes itself to both, now 
and then somewhat at the expense of surrounding nerves 
and furniture, is considered and taught to consider itself as a 
confirmed scapegrace. Thus the one is launched upon the 
temptations and dangers of youth without the safeguard of 
a prudent self-distrust ; and the other, without the scarcely less 
important safeguard of a just self-respect. 

The acute, satirical, but manly and kind-hearted cripple, 
Charles, is one of Miss Yonge's best creations. The forced 
inaction to which he is subjected by his infirmity, in spite of 
all his natural vivacity and conscious ability, is one of the 
keenest trials of youth, and appeals strongly to the sympathy 
of a large class of readers. He goes on through the story in 
a course of improvement, moral and physical, which cannot 
be otherwise than gratifying to his friends and the public. 

We cannot say so much for the bustling, rattle-pated fool, 
his father, and we find ourselves pursued all through his 
career by two mysteries; namely, what Mrs. Edmonstone 
married him for, and how old Sir Guy came to appoint him 
his grandson's guardian. But matrimonial problems as hard 
to solve are known to occur in real life ; and ever since the 
days of Cecilia Beverley, if not before, heirs and heiresses 
have been subject to perilous protectors. He is indispensable 
to the plot ; and therefore we endure him, as we suppose his 
family did, as a sort of necessary evil. 
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Mrs. Edmonstone fills her place as usefully, and much 
more agreeably, though her outline is drawn with a some- 
what uncertain and varying touch, as if it wavered indistinct- 
ly in the author's mind. She may not be the most sublime 
of models, but she is a sensible, well-principled, handsome 
and dignified matron, a dutiful wife under difficult circum- 
stances, and a most sweet " mamma" ; and we do not won- 
der that Amy, Charles, and Guy loved her and confided in 
her as they did. 

The little turned-up-nosed, busy, inquisitive, youngest 
sister, Charlotte, with her quick, ready sympathies, promising 
qualities, and intolerably provoking ways, is a very master- 
piece, and is successfully brought, like Guy, to happy matu- 
rity, parting on the way with her objectionable traits, yet re- 
taining her individuality. 

Laura is a sort of softened and shadowy she-Philip, judi- 
ciously kept a good deal in the background. The antithesis 
between their two lovers is reflected in that between the two 
elder sisters ; and very remarkable, not only for its force, but 
for its freedom from commonplace, is the moral drawn from 
the different fates of Philip and Laura, humbled in their own 
eyes and in one another's by their common error in the midst 
of their prosperity, and of Guy and Amy preserving peace 
unspeakable amid separation, widowhood, and death. Laura's 
inability, too, with a conscience long cramped and blunted by 
the part which her wooer has trained her to play, to join with 
him in his repentance, is a very fine stroke. 

" Silly little Amy " is very well, what there is of her ; but 
we are afraid there is not quite enough to make her the 
fitting counterpart of the brilliant Guy. She is intelligent 
and responsive, but in mind too little individual, too little 
original. Such persons are very lovely, and very dearly loved 
sometimes in real life, but present almost insuperable difficul- 
ties to the novelist who would turn them into studies. They 
are like those sweet, unmarked faces that cannot be trans- 
ferred to canvas. We can see, indeed, that she must have 
been very necessary to Charles and to Guy ; but she does not 
become necessary to us. She matures very fast, however, 
during her brief married life ; and when the impertinent cox- 
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comb begins to deliver her a lecture upon patient submission 
to her husband's imputed caprices, and, " as if a dove had 
flown in his face," she replies, " I think you forget to whom 
you are speaking," we want words to express our delight. 
Her morale is wellnigh faultless. Guileless, tender, and 
peculiarly disinterested by nature, and early strengthened and 
elevated by the example and unconscious influence of her un- 
conscious lover, and by religious faith and practice, she rises, 
through the period of his illness and death and the first years 
of her widowhood, in sympathy and fellowship with his 
beatified spirit, to a height of self-forgetting holiness beyond 
the most exalted vision of ordinary mortals. 

At his death, according to common rules, the story should 
end. All through its remaining chapters we miss him as he 
was missed in the darkened halls of Redclyffe and Hollywell. 
Its glory has departed. The sun is clouded in. But it is 
not a story to be either written or judged by common rules. 
By continuing it, the author gives us an interesting proof of 
its reality to her own mind, and shows that she who so stirs 
our feelings is feeling with us. We are grateful to her for 
braving less friendly critics in our behalf, and for doing what 
she can to satisfy us in our inability to send for daily tidings 
of the bereaved ones. The two most touching incidents in 
the book are among those which happen after Amy's return, — 
poor Bustle's recognition of the portmanteau and rapturous 
search for his master, and Charlotte's bringing in to her the 
spray of the brier-rose. The support, too, which she still finds, 
after the first stunning effect of her loss and the hope of soon 
rejoining her husband have passed away, is a trait of exceeding 
beauty, with which we would not willingly dispense. The 
visit to Redclyffe is a test, to which we are at first sorry to have 
her put. It seems too much like wantonly exposing her forti- 
tude to every possible trial, merely for the sake of experiment 
But it is borne in such a manner that, when it is over, we can 
no longer regret it. We share in the comfort which she de- 
rives from Mr. Shene's sketch and the baby's black eyelashes ; 
but there is one thing for which we can find no comfort, and 
that is the disappointment of Guy's fondest wish, to stand 
with her once upon his own sea-shore, — that healthy nurse of 
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his boyhood, and sole partner of his distress in the long, lonely 
winter when slander kept them asunder. Let him be con- 
tented with his delirious vision of it if he can. We cannot. 
He might have been suffered to go there with her for a week 
before the well-meant meddling that had beset the poor young 
couple at every stage of their betrothed and wedded life, 
forcing them to give up their safe and delightful project of 
a tour among the green lanes and gray old cathedrals of 
England, drove him abroad to die ; or he might have 
been brought back in a hopeless consumption, and carried 
down to the rocks in a litter. As it is, we cannot but think 
him very hardly used. 

" Is it Providence, or her own folly ? " pithily inquires Miss 
Sedgwick, when setting forth in one of her excellent little 
books the judgments that wait upon the giddy contemners of 
juxta-cutaneous flannel. We know not how to enter into 
Amy's resignation, as we ask ourselves the question, Is it 
Providence, or the arbitrary decree of a very ruthless young 
woman ? But into her affliction we do enter with so depress- 
ing a sympathy, that for days or weeks after we close her his- 
tory we are in a state of mind akin to that of dear Miss 
Matty, the simple-hearted spinster of Cranford, when, after her 
early sweetheart, the grand old farmer, Stephen Holbrook, 
dies, she goes to her milliner, and desires her to make her cap 
a little like those of a neighboring widow. " Those are 
widows' caps, ma'am," returns she of the pincushion. " O 
yes!" rejoins the blushing customer, with a sigh, "I did n't 
mean exactly. Only I thought something in that style." 

" Heartsease " stands before the admirers of " The Heir of 
Redclyffe," at first, in the embarrassing position of " the sec- 
ond Duke of Wellington, or Charles Dickens, jr." One half 
expects to find in it a weak dilution of the earlier book, — 
a piece of patchwork of odds and ends left over, — the play 
with the part of Hamlet omitted. It is no such thing. We 
are as agreeably surprised as we are when, after seeing in the 
beauty of a family the climax of her peculiar style, and ex- 
pecting to find her brothers and sisters specimens of the same, 
and, since they cannot be precisely like her, necessarily in- 
ferior, reminding us of her only to prove their inferiority, we 
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meet one of them with a far less surpassing and exquisite, in- 
deed, but an intelligent, pleasing, and expressive physiognomy 
of his or her own, that challenges no invidious comparisons. 

Though by no means duplicates, however, the two books 
are in the same handwriting. In both the characters are for 
the most part admirable for individuality and consistency; 
and there is the same diffuseness, — a difFuseness not of mere 
words, but of the thoughts of a mind prodigal in its over- 
flowing fulness, — the same abundance or superabundance of 
conversation, always sensible and characteristic, it is true, but 
seldom piquant, and sometimes obscure. "We meet in both 
with similar solecisms, (we hardly know how to class them,) 
such as, " It was hardly fair upon him " ; " Arthur told her he 
had just come from the stables, where her horse was in readi- 
ness for her, and would she like to ride to-morrow ? " " You 
will be, as Lord Martindale says, the daughter of our old age, 
— our own dear child ! " " Will I ? " There is the same 
substitution of the word " babe " for baby, — a piece of stilti- 
ness unpardonable in prose, unless upon the most solemn occa- 
sions. We discover, here and there, in both, the workings of 
a little lurking leaven of asceticism, in a fondness for exces- 
sive self-sacrifice, even where it involves the sacrifice of others ; 
as, for instance, where Guy forbids himself — though Amy's 
happiness for life, as well as his own, apparently depends 
upon it — to apply for Miss Wellwood's and his gambling 
uncle's leave to make known, in strict confidence, so much of 
their affairs as is necessary to explain the mystery of his de- 
mands for money; and where Violet, considering herself 
bound by her conditional promise to Percy not to let her 
headstrong sister-in-law go out with the "fast " Mrs. Finch 
when she can help it, accompanies her herself, at the peril of 
her husband's happiness, of her life, and of that of her child. 
In both, the lovers dissuade the beloved from accepting them. 
Both are works of genius ; and both, noble sermons on the 
text, " Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good." We perceive little further resemblance between them. 

In " Heartsease," the chief interest attaches itself to the fe- 
male characters. It presents us at the outset with that not 
uncommon, but most perplexing problem: When a young 
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gentleman falls desperately in love with a young lady, who is, 
as his family say, an undesirable, and, as he declares, only an 
undesired match for him, what are the said young gentleman 
and his family to do ? One thing ought to be clear enough 
to him. He is not, if he has any real affection for his chosen, 
(not to speak of his own kindred, who may fairly be supposed 
to have some claims to his love,) to follow the example of* 
Arthur Martindale. There should be nothing defiant, and 
nothing clandestine. It is a case for mutual concession. To 
say nothing of ingratitude for kindness and favors past, 
his contemplated connection, if it takes place, will call im- 
peratively upon his family for kindness and favors future ; 
and it is a piece of prospective ingratitude for him to force 
upon them the great annoyance, and perhaps worse, of an un- 
welcome intimate and relative. To argue that he asks 
nothing for his wife at their hands, is utterly futile. They are 
to be amenable, for the payment of the attentions they owe 
her, not to him, but to public opinion and to their own con- 
sciences. Moreover, it is impossible for him to foresee how 
much her comfort is eventually to depend upon them ; and for 
her sake he ought not to make their duty towards her realize 
the definition of the word in the Comic Dictionary : " Duty, 
that which one does not like to do." 

On the other hand, what the Swedenborgians call a " true 
marriage," a perfect union of heart and of life, like that 
of Guy and Amy, in which all that is best in each contributes 
to elevate and ennoble ,the other, is a blessing to which earth 
can show no equal; perhaps he has really found the one, 
the only person who can bestow it upon him ; and if so, who 
shall dare encounter the fearful risk of putting them asunder ? 
At any rate, he thinks this the case, so far as he is capable of 
conceiving of such a union, and thinks, also, that she has in- 
trusted her peace of mind to his keeping, and that his honor 
is pledged for its preservation ; and he cannot be expected 
readily to give her up at the caprice, or at what seems to him 
the caprice, of any other person. People have their secret 
affinities, invisible to others it may be, and inscrutable even 
to themselves, yet by no means to be disregarded. When 
there is respectability of character on both sides, and no want, 
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or great danger of want, of food, shelter, clothes, and fire, all 
that can in general be reasonably required is a delay which 
may give the deluded, lovers or opponents, time to open their 
eyes. If the former are in the right, they are not unlikely to 
find that there is the most virtue in the perseverance which 
is at once open and dutiful ; if the latter, their genuine disin- 
terestedness and forbearance may quench a spark that des- 
potic harshness would have kindled into an unquenchable 
flame ; and if their objections are overborne, as will very prob- 
ably happen, they will do well to do precisely as John Martin- 
dale does, and as Theodora does not, — throw an excess of 
their own considerate kindness into the cleft which the offend- 
er's waywardness has made, close it up, and leave no scar be- 
hind. Like him, they may discover that they have entertained 
an angel unawares ; or if not so, like the household of the 
German peasant who received the visiting fiend with no 
execrations, but in the name of the Lord, with songs of love 
and peace, they may by degrees change an unlovely intruder 
into a " child of light." For their comfort, they may farther 
reflect, that, as few evils are without their compensations, and 
as from the beginning to the end of the world Fate would 
have it that men were, are, and will be bewitched with pretty 
faces, it was also mercifully ordained that those pretty faces 
should very often indeed have very warm, kind little hearts 
beating beneath them. 

Before we quit the subject, however, we must own, lest 
we should be thought to throw the whole weight of our argu- 
ment into the scale of matrimonial imprudences, which is 
very far from being our intention, that we cannot but marvel 
to see how reckless and undiscriminating people usually are 
in their selection, not only of husbands and wives, but of 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters-in-law. Even the poor 
young wife of our story, instructed by experience and by long 
separation from her own kindred, says, " with a sad serious- 
ness of manner, ' Ranks had better not be confounded.' " In 
this country, though there is little acknowledged distinction 
of caste among the white population, it is in vain to deny 
that there are between different families and coteries the 
widest differences of culture and refinement. After the affec- 

vol. lxxx. — no. 167. 39 
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tions are positively engaged, these considerations have little 
place, of course ; but we wonder that they should, in the first 
place, be carelessly suffered to fall in such a direction as to 
entail upon the poor little offspring of a refined and probably 
fastidious father or mother a host of grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins of coarse minds and manners, to be either 
shunned, scorned, or copied by them, in either case to their 
injury. Let the helpmeet himself or herself be good, clever, 
attractive, interesting, or, in a word, be perfection, or Violet 
Moss, which cannot with much certainty be predicted of help- 
meets picked up at haphazard, and the boy is none the less 
likely to look like his grandpapa. Master Johnny grows, as 
it proves, into a creature as fair and holy as one of Raphael's 
cherubs ; but he is in his first phase quite a shocking baby, 
and an " awful example." 

Violet is as sweet a flower as ever blossomed out of Eden. 
With all of Amy's essential good qualities, she has that 
something indescribable which Amy wants. There is more 
of her in all respects. Her childlike ways and words suit 
sixteen better than nineteen; and in good time she leaves 
them off, and develops into a graceful, gracious woman, 
gaining dignity, decision, and ease at no expense of gentle* 
ness and artlessness. Her beauty, too, is extreme, and pre- 
sents an image of some distinctness to our mind's eye, — a 
thing, by the way, which Miss Edgeworth, much to our dis- 
satisfaction, is wont to deny us, — though we do not alto- 
gether like the epithet "taper," repeatedly applied to her 
figure. A softly-tapering waist is very pretty, in spite of the 
physiologists ; but a taper figure ! — it suggests the idea of a 
conformation like that of a church-steeple or an extinguisher. 

Her opposite, and converted enemy, Theodora, is precisely 
what her delightfully original lover calls her, in the very exor- 
dium of his wooing, " a grand creature, nearly thrown away 
for want of breaking-in." She is almost as faultless as a pro- 
duction of art as she would have been faulty as a production 
of nature. Her warm affections and hot temper, her firm, fleet 
step and queenly port, her coarse straw bonnet and " Skye 
terrier, like a walking door-mat, with a fierce and droll counte- 
nance," her chemistry and hobby-riding, her charities and 
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flirtations, are all in keeping. There is a magnanimity, ardor, 
and imperial glory inseparable from her, that sufficiently ex- 
plain the devotion of Lord St. Erme and Percy, and their 
constancy even to her scathed remains; but until the 
sweet breathings of Violet have stolen through her soul, we 
are not sure that a prudent man would not have preferred to 
let " distance lend enchantment to the view " of her. A want 
of softness in her sex is as grievous a defect as a want of 
hardihood in the other. Yet there is sometimes the greatest 
capacity of harmony in these vast, discordant, slowly mel- 
lowed natures ; as, in a numerous orchestra, the more agoniz- 
ingly multifarious and prolonged the squeak, twang, bray, 
and roar of the preliminary tuning, the fuller, richer, and 
grander is the swell of music that succeeds. 

The best scenes are that on Farmer Middleton's tomb- 
stone, and the fire. But we heartily wish we could be more 
sure that it was in rescuing her Aunt Nesbit or the dumb 
boy that Theodora burnt off her hair and the skin of her 
cheeks, and not in rescuing the furniture. If a young lady, 
being clearly called upon for a burnt sacrifice, consumes her 
epidermis on the altar of humanity, it is all very right and 
very noble ; but a chess-table is another affair. Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle. The motive, however, in devoting her- 
self to the latter, is equally fine and characteristic ; and con- 
sidering the shock that she has just received in the tidings of 
Percy's marriage, she can hardly be expected to discriminate. 

Arthur is very much like hundreds of other thoughtless, 
kind-hearted young men ; so much so, that we wish hun- 
dreds or thousands of other young men could profit by his 
experience in many respects, and especially in regard to 
his treatment, or rather neglect, of his uncomplaining and 
apparently happy bride. Companionship is, either from na- 
ture or habit, little less than a necessary of life to many or 
to most girls. In their native homes they can usually com- 
mand, and seldom escape it. Solitary imprisonment shakes 
the strongest nerves, and weakens the strongest minds. It is 
to something very like this, with hard work besides, that the 
young wife, if in feeble health and narrow circumstances, fre- 
quently finds herself condemned. Marriage makes compara- 
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tively little difference to her husband. He can enjoy the 
same pursuits, spend as much time in the bracing open air, 
and meet the same friends, after it as before. He seldom 
dreams of being homesick, and cannot imagine how she can 
be. It is possible that, if there were more of such truthful 
and lifelike sketches of domestic scenes as Miss Yonge's, — 
instead of those pleasing but rather illusory ones which de- 
scribe the good wife as necessarily happy de se, according to 
the old-fashioned notion of a saint in glory, (repose excepted,) 
with nothing in particular to make her so except a sense of 
her own good desert, and as always ready to meet her weary 
spouse with a smile of heartfelt cheerfulness, whether he has 
taught her to expect an encouraging word in return or not, — 
he could understand it better. 

If the history of the unnecessary sufferings of the first two 
or three years of woman's wedded life were published, as it 
never was or will be, we might well be astonished to find how 
sad a chapter they would make in the sufferings of our race. 
The little of it that does escape in after times from some 
lovely and beloved natures is sad enough ; such as the uncon- 
sciously excessive demands upon their fragile strength ; the 
wayward, perilous extravagance of their lords and masters in 
money matters ; the haggard vigils when the poor young wife 
was in the sorest need of rest, and the gay young husband 
forgetting himself into a midnight chat with some crony of 
his bachelor days, and supposed to be murdered; the misun- 
derstandings and almost involuntary hasty words, forgotten 
at once by the speaker and never by the hearer ; and the in- 
judicious severity towards tender little children, springing 
merely from momentary irritation, or inexperience and wrong- 
headed theories, but sometimes carried, through heat and ig- 
norance, to practical cruelty, and always bitterly felt by them 
and by her whose timid heart Heaven willed to beat in so ex- 
act a unison with theirs. Such things might scarcely be, if 
the little child were taught by precept and example at his 
father's fireside to be the generous, just, considerate, and 
sympathizing guardian of those weaker than himself. Such 
things are, and have rendered many a man — - who, if urged 
beforehand to make his chosen happy, would have answered 
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with astonishment, like Arthur's, " ' Happy ! ' Small doubt 
of that ! What should prevent me ? " — an oppressor in his 
wife's eyes, in those of her family, and too late in his own ; 
when after all, if the whole truth were known, the harshest 
sentence he deserves may be that which the efficient func- 
tionary, the nursery-woman Sarah, with "the work of ten 
horses in her, the face of a death's-head, and the voice of a 
walking sepulchre," passes in relenting charity upon Captain 
Martindale : " There is not so much harm in him neither ; 
he is nothing but a great big boy, as ought to be ashamed of 
hisself." 

The evil old hag, Mrs. Nesbit, is a perfect specimen of a 
certain type of evil old-womanly nature. We hardly needed 
to be told, as we are, that she kept the windows shut and a 
shawl on in summer ; nor to be further told, as we are not, 
that she wore on " her damp, cold, long hands " the very 
grittiest of black lace mittens. 

The good-humored, intelligent, shaggy wild animal, Percy 
Fotheringham, is an equally good specimen of a certain class 
of men. He is the right sort of mate for the generous lioness 
Theodora. She requires a keeper manly not only in mind, 
but in manner ; but it is impossible not to regret the disap- 
pointment of the really noble-spirited Lord St. Erme. 

A rapid draughtswoman of our acquaintance was said, 
whenever an oak, elm, or fir presented itself to her pencil 
during one of her rural sketchings, to draw a post, and write 
under it " tree." In like manner, our author, as often as she 
sees occasion, introduces a stick, and calls it " Lady Martin- 
dale." Her ladyship is the mere colored shadow of beauty, 
stateliness, philoprogenitiveness, and nonentity, and is, more- 
over, what our author is little addicted to sketching, some- 
thing of an anomaly. She attaches herself with exclusive 
affection to the only unlovable member of her family, and, 
in bewailing the children that she has no longer, forgets to 
care for those that she has. 

In classical scenes on the stage, we may sometimes see, 

besides the living, breathing, moving men and women that 

carry on the business of the piece, a few statues, that answer 

the purpose of being leaned upon, grouped round, and apos- 
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trophized ; and others that, neither so independent nor so 
useful as these, are merely painted on the wall. So, in the 
few novels that can boast of any animated and fresh crea- 
tions, we must expect to see interspersed among them others 
of unequal life and prominence, that, if they fill their places 
well, must be pardoned for possessing no high degree of 
originality and beauty.- A few of such accessories may be 
found in Heartsease ; but, with the exception of the thin, 
half-finished fresco, Lady Martindale, they are correctly drawn 
or modelled. The enthusiastic, fond little sister, Lady Lucy, 
the benevolent and motherly Lady Elizabeth, the humble, 
loving Mrs. Moss, the dignified, upright, kind-hearted Lord 
Martindale, the fine, manly farmer, Mr. Hunt, and the vulgar, 
pretentious Mr. and Mrs. Albert Moss, are rather too real, we 
think, to be included in this class ; and the elder pair of 
Violet's children are eminently full of individuality. The 
worthy clerical cousin, and his gentle, melancholy, consump- 
tive oldest son, conquering his self-indulgent habits, and 
giving up his beloved solitude so readily to soothe the griefs 
and bear the burdens of others, if not alive, at least deserve 
the prayer of Pygmalion. 

An admirer of Miss Sewell Miss Yonge apparently is, and 
though she can hardly be called a follower of any one, a most 
worthy fellow-laborer. The ladylike delicacy of mind, hearty 
uprightness, and devout and elevated tone of feeling, are the 
same in both ; while the latter has the advantage in a joyous, 
sprightly, every-day air, that cheats the most thoughtless and 
worldly into the circle of her audience, if not of her disciples. 
Heartsease reminds us in particular of Gertrude, by frequent 
coincidences. We no more call them plagiarisms than we 
do the transactions of the bee, that steals a little nectar, 
sugar-dew, or whatever the learned name for it may be, from 
the flowers, and yields it up again, distilled into his own high- 
flavored honey. The hasty marriage of the favorite brother, 
and sullen anger of the church-going sister, begin both stories; 
but the sequels are widely different. Miss Brandon's archi- 
tectural plans, too, resemble those of Gertrude ; but there is 
not much likeness between their issues, or between the two 
young women ; and we suppose that the chateau en Espagne 
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of their sect must always be une chapelle en Angleterre. 
The framework of the admirable impersonation of Captain 
Morville is a sort of spirited and masculine amplification of 
the skeleton of that of little Ruth, in Laneton Parsonage ; 
one of Miss Sewell's minor tales, which, though it has pas- 
sages of great merit, pleases us less than most of her others. 

It is evident that our author has opened within her imagina- 
tion a mine of no ordinary richness ; and after the proof, afford- 
ed by her latest publication, of the variety of her powers, we 
shall look with added interest for those which are to succeed. 
It is her own fault if the little or the much that she has given 
us only makes us ask for more. The expectations which she 
has raised pledge her to the reading public ; and we have 
little fear, unless too restricted and narrow an idea of use- 
fulness should bind, cramp, and enfeeble the powers which 
have made her so charmingly and so profitably entertaining, 
that the pledge will not, in the course of a few years, be 
amply redeemed. 



Art. VIII. — Nature in Disease, illustrated in various Dis~ 
courses and Essays. To which are added Miscellaneous 
Writings, chiefly on Medical Subjects. By Jacob Bige- 
low, M. D. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 391. 

There have always existed among those devoted to the 
healing art, not only men of great erudition in their own 
special vocation, but those who have successfully cultivated, 
and have contributed to the progress of, the different depart- 
ments of natural science. By education, the physician is 
led to study the phenomena of nature, not only as they are 
manifested in the phases of human suffering, but often inciden- 
tally, as exhibited in the different members of the organic 
world and in the reaction of matter upon matter in its ever- 
varying forms and conditions. Under these circumstances, 
it is not remarkable that the natural sciences, in all stages of 



